LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vow. IV. APRIL. No. IV. 


Boarpine ScuHoo.s. 


Tue necessity for female education is imperious, and, were 
we to designate the most certain sign that the world is actually 
improving, we should unhesitatingly refer to the efforts now 
making to instruct equally both sexes. We repeat, there is a 
necessity for female education ; for, till women are permitted to 
become rational, men will continue fools. We use the term in 
the scriptural sense, meaning ignorant, weak, wicked, unstable, 
perverse. ‘That the mass of men are thus foolish, that they 
have not understood their own nature, nor the true method of 
improving their faculties, and securing their best interests, is cer- 
tain. ‘The history of the world is that of error, wickedness and 
misery. Yet there are, in human nature, high capacities for good- 
ness and happiness; and even in this life, the means of exqui- 
site felicity, social and intellectual, are within human attainment, 
but always connected with purity, and goodness, and knowl- 
edge; this we think will hardly be disputed by any one who is 
intelligent and virtuous. 

How then must education be conducted, in order to make 
men wise to discern their true interests, and inflexible to se- 
cure their best enjoyments? ‘The answer is obvious—it must 
be managed by those who are themselves instructed in the worth 
of the objects sought, and in the way by which only they can 
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be obtained. It is not enough that woman understands the 
domestic department,—for if that be her chief knowledge, she 
will certainly pamper the physical, and neglect the moral and 
mental capacities of those with whom she is connected. It is 
this exciting the animal appetites of the young, and instilling, 
as it were, into the very heart’s core, the love of se!f and sen- 
suality, which keeps the world degradingly ignorant, and subject- 
ed to the dominion of violent passions. And this early initiation 
into vice, (every inordinate predominance of the appetites is 
vice in rational beings,) is the work of mothers—affectionate 
mothers, who love their little ones as their own souls, and only 
administer the poison because they are themselves unconscious of 
its deadly effects. ‘They have sinned through ignorance, which 
has been their misfortune rather than fault; but the consequen- 
ces have been not the less terrible. This is not overrating the 
importance of the female influence on education. Woman has the 
sole control of mind atits formation. Every human being is com- 
mitted to her superintending care, at the age when the impres- 
sions that decide the individual bias are given; and it must be 
through ignorance of her duties, rather than the neglect of her of- 
fice, that bad habits, wrong principles, and false conclusions have 
so universally prevailed, and incited men to the pursuit of folly 
and wickedness, in the hope of obtaining happiness. There is 
no way to remedy these evils, but by giving to females an edu- 
cation which shall make them aware of their influence, and its 
effects. The more they feel the importance of their station, as 
the ‘“‘ helpmate” of man, the more assiduous, as well as capa- 
ble, they will become of discharging their duties. They will 
understand their responsibleness, as well as their privileges. 
Nature has provided a barrier against the abuse of the almost 
omnipotent influence of woman—even when she shall know,what 
she does not now, her moral and intellectual power. Her love 
is stronger than her ambition. There is no danger that the wife, 
mother, daughter, or sister, will wish to usurp authority over the 
husband, son, father, or brother whom she loves. The idea 
that education will make women discontented with their station, 
and disinclined to the performance of their household duties, 
originated in the same false premises which decreed that men 
were unfit to govern themselves, and must be subjected to the 
arbitrary will of despotism, in order to have their social state 
truly enlightened and comfortable. Education among the peo- 
ple has been proscribed as producing discontent and disorder. 
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We republicans know such conclusions are unsound, and have 
only been advanced and supported by those who selfishly sought 
their own interests, and not the improvement and happiness of 
the world. The question respecting the judiciousness of be- 
stowing education on females, has not so long been decided in 
the negative because men were united in the wish to tyrannize 
over them. Certainly, in our country, women have always been 
cherished with tenderness, and regarded with respect. But 
men have not themselves been, till very lately, at all aware of 
the tendencies of early education. The Puritans provided 
schools and colleges in which their sons might be instructed 
in knowledge, and trusted that, for their daughters, piety would 
be sufficient to secure them heaven. ‘That the purest and most 
acceptable worship of God requires we love him with mind as 
well as heart, was scarcely considered ; certainly the moral 
effect which intellectual culture is capable of imparting to the 
Christian character, had not been estimated, or those pious and 
politic men would have provided for the education of their 
daughters as well as sons. Indeed, the subject is now only be- 
ginning to attract public attention. But let the beneficial influ- 
ence of female intellect, rightly disciplined and directed, be once 
fully experienced, and we have no fear that woman will again 
be consigned to ignorance, with the view of making her more 
useful, amiable, or attractive. It will be found that to cultivate 
her reason, is the best method to make her reasonable ;.and that 
in elevating her mind and sentiments, man will acquire a cor- 
responding elevation of soul and character. 

But many obstacles are yet to be overcome, and many im- 
provements adopted. ‘The useful and ornamental in education, 
must be made to harmonize more accordantly. An acquaintance 
with every department of ‘ household good” must be consider- 
ed as fashionable, for the thorough-bred young lady, as to touch 
the keys of the piano with grace; and a skill in plain needle 
work as indispensable to her cultivated and refined taste, as 
skill in drawing or painting. There istime enough, from infancy 
to maturity, to learn all these things; the difficulty is how to 
introduce them advantageously, so as neither to perplex nor dis- 
gust, into the course of the young lady’s education. We have 
given this subject a good deal of attention, and though not cer- 
tain we shall benefit the age much by our remarks, will yet 
hazard a few of the reflections which have occurred. If the 
value of these ideas might bear but a small proportion to the 
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ardent wishes of the writer for the promotion of intelligence and 
moral excellence among her own countrywomen, they will not 
be wholly useless. 

We think, then, the mother of a family should always consid- 
er herself the responsible instructress of her daughters, and no 
boarding school education should finish the young lady. Till 
the idea of this finishing is exploded, education will be some- 
thing apart from domestic life, as incompatible with our common 
duties as religion has been falsely represented to be with our 
innocent pleasures. 

Our plan would be this. Let the mother watch over her 
young children. Nothing but sickness or extreme poverty, or 
some insurmountable obstacle, should induce a mother to resign 
her trust over her infants, at least till the age of three or four. 
Infant Schools are beneficial for the very poor, because such have 
not time, and rarely the ability, to discharge their maternal duties ; 
but those who have the means of living in competence, should 
consider the opportunity of forming the minds and securing the 
confidence of their little ones as among their most precious bles- 
sings. We approve the system of Infant Schools, but yet be- 
lieve, for very young children, there is no place like a well-re- 
gulated home, and no teacher like a good mother. Say, then, 
that at the age of four or five, the girl commences her school 
education. From that period, till she is twelve or fourteen, she 
is probably happier, and her proficiency is more rapid than 
though she were kept constantly at home. But the mother 
must take an interest in all the studies of her daughter, must 
watch carefully over her habits of thought as well as conduct, 
and never permit the idea that her superintendance in mental 
developement is unnecessary because the child is at school. 
This course will require exertion on the part of the mother ; but 
she should use exertion ; she will be happier for it; we can 
have nothing really excellent and permanently beneficial with- 
out labor ; and ladies should not dream of being excused from 
exertions and responsibilities because they can afford to pay for 
everything. We must not make education the work of hire- 
lings, There must be heart and soul put forth in this training 
of immortal natures ; and nothing but love, deep and devoted 
as that which the maternal bosom only is capable of feeling, 
can incite, or sustain, or adequately reward the effort. Re- 
member, if the mother once relinquishes the sympathy of mind 
with her children, she loses the empire of reason over their 
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conduct and characters. If she neglects their moral discipline, 
she will have little power to awaken conscience as their moni- 
tor. She must thenceforward trust to the impulses of feeling 
only ; she will have no chart for her course, and should the 
storms of passion arise, or the syrens of temptation allure, how 
soon they may be driven beyond her guidance, separated, or 
wrecked, or destroyed. 

From the age of twelve or fourteen, we think it would be an 
excellent plan, were all young ladies, whose mothers are com- 
petent to the task, (and all ladies ought to be,) instructed at 
home. Let the mother become the preceptress and companion 
of her daughter; she, (the mother,) may have the assistance 
of masters and lecturers, if necessary ; but she must superin- 
tend, and she would thus be improving herself while educating 
her child. If her domestic establishment be regulated with 
judgment, there will be sufficient time for all her duties. No 
bustle need be made about the education department. Let the 
young lady be trained to pursue her studies while her mother 
receives her morning calls. By the way, we do wish this ab- 
surd custom of morning calls could be dispensed with altogether ; 
—it fritters away that part of our time best adapted for duties 
and improvements athome. In the afternoon or evening, ladies 
could receive their friends with convenience as well as pleas- 
ure. 

The advantages secured by the mode of home education, 
would be many and important. The young lady would find 
that her accomplishments, and the household cares, were com- 
patible with each other, because she would see her mother 
interested in both. This idea must, by some means, be made 
familiar, or the young lady, as soon as she is married, settles 
down into a hum-drum, listless, nervous being, without the en- 
ergy of a good housewife, of one who has never been at a 
boarding school, and thus the expense of a fashionable educa- 
tion is thrown away—or, worse still, made vain by her polite 
accomplishments, she disdains the petty cares of a family as 
beneath the notice of her refined and sentimental feelings, and 
is wretched, and makes all around her miserable, unless all her 
extravagant desires of shining in the world can be gratified. 

There is no one circumstance that operates more injudicieusly 
on the mind and character of a young lady, than the foolish cus- 
tom, (which we have aped, with other pernicious customs, from 
the fashionables of London,) of coming out—as the phrase is, 
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It separates education from the idea of life. The poor girl has 
been kept at school for the sin of not being old enough to enjoy 
herself in society, but when the brilliant period of coming out 
arrives, she will have nothing to do but dress and visit, and get 
a rich husband and be happy. How ridiculous—and how false! 
Such folly, in rational beings, would excite only laughter, if the 
consequences were not so serious and so sad. But let the 
young lady become accustomed to the study and practice of her 
acquirements at home, and be gradually introduced into the 
circle of her mother’s friends, and she will not be dazzled by 
the glare of fashionable life. Her eye will acquire justness of 
perception, because she will look on the scene before her de- 
sires to engage in it have been stimulated ; and she will be able 
to separate the brilliant lustres, which are only disposed for 
effect, from the steady and pure light of the lamps that must al- 
ways be needed to guide and beautify her path. She will learn 
that her education can never be finished, but with her life ; 
and that if she is not improving in goodness and intelligence, 
she is taking lessons in error and frivolousness. 

Some may fear this early glimpse of the gay world will ex- 
cite the taste for amusements in the mind of the young lady, 
and thus indispose her for serious application to her studies. 
There is little danger of this result, if she have a sensible mother. 
It is not intended the young ledy shall visit much at evening 
parties, only that she shall occasionally accompany her mother 
when the invitation is from particular friends—and, at any rate, 
the danger to her character is less than though her curiosity 
were excited, as it would be, by dwelling on the scenes of fash- 
ionable life, of which she had heard, but was not permitted to 
scrutinize. Descriptions of the collective pleasures of a fete, 
always exceed, and vastly too, the reality enjoyed by any indi- 
vidual who gracedit; as we believe those who have most sedu- 
ously attended brilliant parties would testify, were they to speak 
out. And as imagination will be busy with scenes in which we 
are, some day, expecting to mingle, it is better that a little re- 
ality should, now and then, appear, than that the fancy should 
be unrestrained by any limits, in the picturings of the world. 
We know thatin those countries where young unmarried females 
are most scrupulously confined from society, the minds of wo- 


* men are least cultivated, and their manners most corrupted. 


book at those reared in nunneries. 
~ The system of continuing education at home for the daugh- 
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ters, is also recommended by its salutary influence on mothers. 
It would give them an aim for exertion, a motive to retain their 
own literature and accomplishments, more praiseworthy than 
that of display. And there is a pure presence in the society of 
children and ingenuous youth, which operates most beneficially 
on the mature mind. And the more we feel that our examples 
are to affect the conduct and character of those we love, and 
from whose fate we cannot separate our own, the more we 
shall strive to act rationally, and thus we shall become better 
and happier. A mother who educates her children, must im- 
prove. If our rich and fashionable ladies would fix this standard, 
that a thorough-educated young lady must be one who has re- 
ceived her last polishing at home, they would, besides promoting 
the intellectual resources and pleasures of domestic life, secure 
to themselves a pre-eminence which the eclat of educating 
their daughters at the most expensive schools will never im- 
art. 

But schools are necessary as auxiliaries in instruction, and 
we rejoice to see the efforts constantly making to improve and 
extend them. We have before us the * Plans,” and ‘ Cata- 
logues” of several “ Young Ladies’ Schools,” all promising 
fairly, and, from the character hitherto sustained, meriting public 
confidence. 

The ‘Young Ladies’ High School,” in this city, is well 
known as one of the most popular institutions of the kind. Mr. 
Bailey is an indefatigable and excellent instructor, and public 
sentiment has been, in his case, what it is not in all cases, wise 
to discern merit, and liberal to reward exertion. From his 
‘s Regulations,” &c. we extract one paragraph. It contains the 
true principles of education. 

“Tn directing our course of studies, we regard the discipline of the 
mind, and the acquisition of knowledge, as the two ends of education. 
The principal object in a well-regulated school should not be, to teach 
the pupils a great many things, though this should not be neglected ; 
but it should be, to call into exercise the various intellectual powers, 
and to communicate such habits of thought as shall lead the learner to 
regard the work of education as only begun, when the days of school- 
discipline are finished. 'The question is sometimes asked, of what 
use are Algebra, Geometry, Latin, &c. to females? Such studies are 
used rather as a means, than as the end, of education. They enable 


the pupil to learn other things with greater facility, from the salutary 
influence they exert upon the several faculties of the mind.” 


We have next to notice the “Troy Female Seminary,” so 
highly distinguished by the talents of Mrs. Willard, the princi- 
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pal, and her sister, Mrs. Lincoln, assistant. The number of 
yearly pupils is 245. We hardly think any school of the kind 
in our Republic has so large a number. The word republic 
suggests that a passing compliment is due to Mrs. Willard, for 
the simplicity with which she has announced those who regulate 
her Seminary. There are eight ‘ Trustees,” all honorable 
men,” we presume, for Mrs. W. feels sufficient confidence in 
their names to dispense with the silly appendages of Hon., Rev., ' 
Esq., &c. This is as it should be in a republic. Ifa gentle- 
| man’s name is not respected, a title is useless ; if it is, superftu- 
i ous. This uapretending manner of Mrs. W. shows her good 
sense ; and the worth and fitness of those who manage the vari- 
ous departments of the school will not, we feel confident, be 
less appreciated by all sensible people. ‘The following obser- 
vation, from her ‘ conditions,” &c. also exhibits the just views 
of Mrs. W. in regard to a very important item tn female edu- 
cation. 


“Mrs. Willard wishes the dress of her pupils, during school hours, to 
consist of calico, gingham, or crape, made in plain style. Parents and 
guardians are earnestly requested not to furnish their daughters or | 
wards with expensive laces, jewelry, or any other needless articles of 
apparel, nor to leave with them the control of money.” 


: “The Young Ladies’ Seminary,” at Keene, (N. H.) is the 
one of which we have the most personal knowledge. That we 
think favorably of the institution, may be inferred, because we 
have placed our own daughters there. The school has been 
long established, and, for its advantages in bestowing a thorough, 
practical education, such an one as shall induce the young lady 
to consider her ** accomplishments” equally as her “ solid learn- 
ing,”’ what she must make available to promote her own use- 


t fulness as well as brilliancy, and the comfort and happiness of 
; her friends more particularly than the gayety of the world, we 
q believe few, in New England, will be found superior. Miss 


4 Catherine Fiske, the principal, has made the study of mind her 
c diligent and favorite pursuit; and she possesses in an eminent 
degree, the faculty of arousing, influencing, and forming the 
minds of her pupils. The following, from the “ Remarks,” 
4 appended to her “ Catalogue,” will show we have not overrat- 
ed her correct and Christian views. 

“ The deep interest which the public evince in the education of fe- 


| males, has <e rise to a great number of schools, all of which, if right- 
| ly improved, afford their peculiar advantages. 
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“As our republic increases in wealth and refinement, it becomes 
more necessary to send daughters abroad for a part of their school ed- 
ucation, that they may be separated from some of the attractions of 
home—from their childhood associates, and from their village pleas- 
ures, which may so interest the young heart, that the mind, under such 
circumstances, will not be given to study. 

“Tt likewise becomes requisite to the public utility, that there should 
be some dissimilarity in the plan, discipline, &c. of different schools, to 
meet the necessities of youth, arising from different ages, capacities, 
dispositions and circumstances. 

“'To some minds, knowledge, undoubtedly, is best conveyed through 
the allurements of novelty and display, and the excitement of a busy 
multitude. Others may be more benefitted by lessexciting causes, and 
learn better without the stimulus of large classes, and a multiplicity of 
studies. To meet the exigencies of the latter, we wish to adapt our 
school. We endeavor to have our system of instruction and discipline 
as simple and beneficial as possible—regulating all, as circumstances 
require, by our best judgment and principles. 

“We feel partiogherly desirous that our pupils should understand 
the English language—to read, write, and speak it correctly, and even 
pleasingly ;—that they should be well acquainted with Geography and 
Arithmetic—to write a fair, legible hand, suitable for recording or book- 
keeping. We are very anxious that their feelings, principles and hab- 
its, should comport with the Christian religion. 

“ It is a truth that some methods of instruction are more interesting 
and useful than others—yet we have never been able to adopt any 
system, in which it was not important that the pupil should exert her 
own faculties to gain knowledge. Would she elevate her mental worth, 
she must apply her mind constantly and closely, endeavoring to under- 
stand thoroughly the subject to which she is attending—with the exalt- 
ed view that, in maturer years, she will translate her knowledge into 
practice. 

“Tt is likewise important that youth should be taught, that in pro- 
portion as the senses are unreasonably delighted, and the passions in- 
dulged, the intellect, and even the moral power, become passive and in- 


efficient.” 

The plan of education pursued at the **‘ Adams Female A- 
cademy,” at Exeter, N.H. “ Charles C. P. Gale, Principal, 
Caroline P. Parker, Assistant,” appears, from the ‘* General 
View,” sent us, to be conducted on the same liberal and judi- 
cious principles which regulate the best institutions for females. 
To discipline the. mind, exalt the intellect and purify the heart, 
is now tthe object of instruction. | We wish there was, howev- 
er, more systematic attention paid to physical culture, that the 
senses and appetites were more rigorously disciplined, and re- 
gular exercises for the body considered as indispensable, to con- 
stitute a proper training, as recitations. Real refinement of 
manners will be in proportion to the refinement of intellect, and 
purity of heart—a pale cheek and invisible waist, are no 
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certain indications of a delicate mind, and tender, sensitive soul 
—but they usually are symptoms of a nervous, dyspeptic, and 
very particular disposition, which has been indulged and pam- 
pered by tender, but injudicious affection. 

The course of education at the Adams’ Academy, is reasona- 
ble in the pecuniary department, and that is no slight consider- 
ation. Extravagance is no more to be commended when its 
objects are ostensibly beneficial ones, than when it only aims to 
make a show. In some respects, the extravagances of really 
useful things are worse than those of fashionable, because we 
are more slow to see the evil, and less disposed to correct it. 
We do think the expenses of female education, at many of our 
schools, are too great, and we hope those who feel an interest 
in the general diffusion of knowledge, will use their influence 
to check this growing evil. 

We Yankees boastof the means of universal education afford- 
ed us, but if the charges for refined and classical institutions 
become exorbitant, the new places of our country will, in a 
short time, exceed us in giving such instruction to the many, 
which is of far more importance to the community, than that a 
few ladies should excel in those accomplishments invented to 
throw grace around the corrupt and corrupting fashionable 
society of the old world. 

We saw, lately, on looking over a paper from Tallahasse, 
igi. advertisements for three young ladies’ schools, in that 
ar away place—the usual “solid branches” and “ polite ac- 
complishments” were to be taught, and the prices for tuition 
were not so much, by one half, as are, in many instances, de- 
manded in this city. It should be otherwise, because we have 
so many capable of teaching—if they would only be satisfied with 
small gains. We rejoice to see this attention paid to female 
instruction in every part of our vast country, and we are glad 
when it can be obtained at a reasonable rate. 
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Tue GossamMeR Spiper’s Wes. 


Half in a sad, and half in sportive mood, 
My spirit searched for man’s similitude, 
With natural pride [ turned and looked above, 
To those bright worlds, hung by Eternal love, 
To lead us there,—hut there no type I found. 
I scanned the air, but still that blue profound 
Met my rapt gaze, and birds whose untamed wing 
And glorious flight, could ne’er man’s image bring. 
I sent my thoughts far o’er the chainless sea, 
And sought for man—but found the Deity. 
With eye subdued, I turned from sky, sea, air, 
Again to earth, and found his emblem there. 
Seest thou yon fragile thing, with form so light, 
Float on the breeze, or spin its noiseless flight? 
The insect monarch of that silken throne, 
Wrought with a skill to human art unknown, 
Now its rich dew-gems sparklingly reveals, 
Or in deep shadows cautiously conceals 
Its viewless net-work, till some victim darts 
On the close mesh, deluded by his arts— 
With wily pleasure draws the downy chain 
Each motion rivets, and each struggle vain ; 
Feasting on guests he courted to the snare; 
Proud of the subtlety that drew them there, 
Surveys his lines with microscopic view, 
Nor asks geometry if they are true— 
Yet oft the threads, he wove with greatest care 
Are snapt asunder by a breath of air ; 
Fastened too high or drawn too tight, their strength 
Too rashly trusted, o’ertasked, yields at length— 
Yet still its web, with living shuttle makes, 
Though the earth trembles, and the fabric shakes, 
Thus the vain architect expends his hour, 
Till chrushed to atoms by some higher power. 
*Tis thus man’s dream of life, from early dawn 
With circles widening, and still closer drawn, 
From youth to manhood, winding him around, 
Thread crossing thread, with their strong fetters bound; 
Strong, and yet frail, his web of hopes and fears, 
“Tie after tie” increasing with his years— 
See how the glittering tissue bursts to sight, 
With Fame’s fair dew-drops, and with buoyant flight 
On Pleasure’s wing—Love, Affluence, Power 
Their gilded banners spread to crown the hour; 
The nezt arrives, the dew-drops are exhaled— 
The beams that lent them lustre now bewailed 
As bright destroyers—Pleasure’s swelling gale 
Threatens their ruin, rends each silken sail, 
The filmy canvass from its moorings torn 
By passion’s conflict ; at whose mercy borne, 
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Each well spun scheme, pursued with cherished pride, 
Is dashed asunder—while the chasm wide 
Weakens the whole—yet still the tottering frame 
Is propt by reeds, and still he strives to blame 
Fortune, not folly—while he weaves new chains 
To bind his soul to earth—and heaps new gains, 
Whose golden weights oppress his ebbing breath, 
Till the last cord is cut by scythe of Death. 
Is this misanthopy ? the ephem’ral train 
Float on the surface—nor dare we complain, 
While some their blissful heritage redeem, 
Nor sell their birth-right,—or profanely deem 
Their labours perish—they who stamp their name 
On the pure records of a virtuous fame, 
Nor render passion eloquent to bait 
A snare for others, their own pride to sate— 
Nor sink to earth, when hope’s bright cords are riven, 
But find their parachute is trust in heaven, 
And feel the joy that conscious worth imparts, 
The wise simplicity of guileless hearts— 
Faith plumes their insect wings and speeds their flight 
To the fair realms of Empyrean height. 
SUB ROSA. 


Lapy Jane Gray. 


** She died, that glory of her age, 

As never Roman heroine died, 

' And Britain’s history has no page 
More dear to every woman’s pride.” 


So closely have association and the long memory of the past 
linked the history of our own republic with that of Englaad’s 
stories, that, forgetting, in our present security and power, the 
oppression and tyranny which would once Have held us en- 
slaved to her will, we insensibly pass over the lapse of years,— 
over that period which has marked so dark a page upon her re- 
cords,—and view England as the land of the Pilgrims, the spot 
which gave them birth, the bright land of science and of arts ; 
and almost unconsciously consider her history as the commence- 
ment of our own. For who is there, that does not love, either 
nationally or individually, to trace back his descent from the 
dark and shadowy past, as if this very obscurity would heighten 
beauties and conceal defects. For myself, I should blush to 
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dwell with interest on the tales of Roman glory, to linger in 
imagination a the shores of Greece, and listen to catch 
the eloquence of a Cicero, while I could read with indifference 
the story of that land, and, without one throb of feeling, con- 
template the long line of illustrious names, with whom we share 
a common language and a common literature. Nor on this 
theatre, deeply impressed as it has been by manly courage, pru- 
dent resolve, and successful execution, has woman been only an 
indifferent spectator : true, the scenes of public life are not her 
appropriate sphere ; the heart is her own empire, mildness and 
gentle virtue her best attractions; we love to contemplate her 
rather as lending a charm to the domestic circle, than as guid- 
ing the helm of state, leading her armies to battle, or direct- 
ing the councils of statesmen. Yet he who would form a just 
estimate of character, must view it under every variety of situa- 
tion and circumstance in which it has been exhibited ; view the 
female mind in all its modifications, from the bigoted, intolerant 
Mary, whose blind zeal for the promotion of sectarian interest 
sacrificed all that opposed her designs—forgetful alike of every 
thing delicate or gentle; and the talented, haughty Elizabeth, 
who, masculine as she was in intellectual endowments, was so 
very a woman in her vanity as to claim constant homage for her 
personal attractions; to the mild and truly feminine sweetness of 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Gray. 

It is the historian’s province to trace the chain of events, the 
statesman’s to analyse and decide upon the influence which it 
would have exerted upon her country’s future destiny, had her 
claims prevailed over the more successful ones of her cousins ; 
perhaps the moral atmosphere required to be purged, that mind 
needed the powerful stimulus, which it received from the san- 
guinary cruelty, and decided measures, which characterised 
the successive reigns of Mary and Elizabeth; perhaps it was a 
link in the great chain which gave permanency to the Refor- 
mation, and an impulse to personal inquiry—and yet her fate 
was one to call forth our best and deepest sympathies. Young, 
high-born and _ beautiful, her character stands forth in bold re- 
lief, an evidence that such temptations may be resisted, that 
even the extremes of prosperous and adverse fortune may be 
met with humility and resignation. She was educated in se- 
clusion and simplicity, she early felt her dignity as an intellec- 
tual and immortal being; the culture of her mind, the improve- 
ment of her heart were her study—bound to earth by one en~ 
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dearing tie, she sought no other ascendancy than that whi. 
held over Dudley’s heart ; and when Northumberland urge. 
her compliance with the decision of the late king, she unhesi- 
tatingly refused ; for what of splendor could England’s diadem 
offer, to one who had been used to contemplate the glory of a 
heavenly crown? It certainly offered nothing, but Dudley 
wished it; and to his love she granted what ambition never 
could have extorted. 

In the hatred which the nation universally entertained for the 
family, the individual was blended, as her short and eventful 
history too fully proves: the unwilling tool by which the wily 
Northumberland would have executed his own ambitious pro- 
jects, the persecuted object of opposing factions, the involuntary 
rival of Mary, soon exchanged the emblems of royalty for a 
prison and a scaffold. But she lived not, she died not in vain. 
If it be indeed true, as the daily experience of life declares, 
that no one is so humble, none so limited in his sphere of ac- 
tion, that he exerts not an influence which may be felt long af- 
ter he has himself passed from the scenes of life, then doubly 
powerful must be the effect which those in exalted stations ex- 
ert in deciding the character and influencing the opinions of 
others ; and if, even in the brightest passages of life, in situations 
like those in which this favored child of fortune had been plac- 
ed, a time might come when the glitter of wealth, the promises 
of distinction, even the charm of confiding love must be bro- 
ken, then surely in scenes of private suffering, where the 
world looks not on, where we have no decided part to sustain 
in its drama, there must be a painful void, and she wio could 
see all these hopes withering before her, has taught us what 
may fill that void; she has told us that religion is that angel friend 
to which woman owes so much, which has elevated her in soci- 
ety, and placed her in the rank for which nature designed her. 

With all her renown, we think of Elizabeth only as the sov- 
ereign of England ; she is remembered as are the Edward’s and 
the Henry’s; she has left no lesson of delicacy, of enduring 
goodness to her sex, for if woman ever wins our love and en- 
sures our respect, it is not amid the scenes of courtly pover, 
not in the circles of fashion; but in the sanctuary of home, at 
the altar of devotion, around the bed of sickness, and in school- 
ing her heart to bear the hard lessons of earthly disappointment ; 
and it is this, which has given to the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Gray an interest which time cannot lessen. 

Portsmouth. L. E. 
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My Mother's Sigh. 


My Moruer’s Sieu. 


I’ve felt it oft in childhood’s hour— 
The magic of a mother’s sigh. 
I’ve yielded to its gentle power, 
With heart subdued and drooping eye. 


When full of glee, a wayward child, 
I’ve stolen from my task away, 
That sound amid the frolic wild 
Would rise and check my careless play. 


I’ve read with rapt and earnest look 
O’er pages filled with wild romance,— 

My mother sighed !—I closed the book 
And broke at once the idle trance. 


If passion flushed my youthful cheek, 
And pride and gloom were on my brow, 
When other’s frowns were vain and weak, 
Her sigh could bid my spirit bow. 


If, checked in Folly’s radiant dream, 
I’ve turned away with laughing eyes,— 
My mother’s sigh that smile could dim 
And tears, repentant tears would rise— 


My dream has fled—and wearying care 
Has silenced Folly’s childish strain, 
The thoughtless mirth that revelled there 

May never, never come again! 


But still I feel that holy power, 
It thrills my heart and fills my eye 

With tears, as when, in “childhood’s hour,” 
I yielded to my mother’s sigh. 


FLORENCE. 
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SociaL Lyceum. 


Mrs. Hate, 


This association has been frequently alluded to in your 
Magazine, and has repeatedly furnished you with its literary pro- 
ductions for publication. It may have excited a spirit of inqui- 
ry among your readers; it is certainly an institution calculat- 
ed to be highly useful ; some account, therefore, of its origin, 
nature and purposes will at once gratify curiosity, and be like- 
ly to stimulate others to associate for similar objects, in like 
manner. 

The Lyceum, under the name of “ The Social Literary As- 
sociation,” was organized about two years ago, by a small circle 
of ladies and gentlemen, who were desirous of devoting a por- 
tion of their time to mutual improvement, and of uniting pleas- 
ure with profit. They met together one evening in every 
week ; ladies and gentlemen, in their own parlors; all alike 
entering into the spirit—all taking part in the exercises of the 
association. 

At first, the reading of choice selections from English and 
American classics, and of original essays, was the leading em- 
ployment ; and conversation, directed towards subjects consist- 
ent with the purposes of the Society, was allowed perfect free- 
dom of range. ~ 

The consequences which soon followed were the best proof 
of the excellence of the Association. A tone of thought, digni- 
fied and rational, was very evidently produced, and the stand- 
ard of conversation among the members remaining free from 
pedantry and affectation, was greatly elevated. It was found that 
the sociality of our meetings encouraged a free flow of thought 
from all, and prevented any of that stiffness and formality which 
are so chilling to members of more public societies ; that while 
all were encouraged to think, none could feel reluctant to write, 
read or converse ; that while the operations of the mind were 
aided, the power of expression was assisted in an equal degree ; 
in short, that the intellect was cultivated, the moral affections 
called forth, and manners improved. 

The number of the Literary Association was gradually 
swelled from the circle of our friends, until our family amount- 
ed to about thirty. Our exercises, as the Society became old- 
er and larger, were increased and varied, so as to embrace both 
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literature and science. Discussions of given questions became 
a prominent part of our duty—and while the social nature of 
our compact was no whit diminished, it became more decided- 
ly literary and scientific. 

Perceiving the benefits which we had derived from this 
communion together, and that our association had now, in 
fact, assumed the character of those societies of a more 
public kind, modified, indeed, by its family nature, which 
have, of late, been most happily spread over the commu- 
nity, we resolved to assume a name more expressive and 
definite—and, accordingly, “‘the Social Literary Association” 
became “the Social Lyceum.” And there can be no doubt 
that a Lyceum of this kind is every way calculated to become 
at once the delight and improvement of the community pos- 
sessing it. Itappeals to all the kind affections of the heart; it 
encourages the diffident; supports the young and trembling 
steps of those just entering into the path of thought ; is peculiar- 
ly adapted to draw out the mind of that fair sex, which retreats 
from public display ; and, finally, is certain to give greater del- 
icacy of thought and sensibility of heart to the stronger sex, by 
bringing them into collision, or rather communion, with the minds 
and hearts of their sisters. Such being its nature, it must be con- 
sidered the most beautiful and not the least important link in that 
chain of Lyceums which, within a few years, has extended around 
our community, and will form the strongest ligament by which 
our government, or any other, can be bound together. 

The Social Lyceum still continues to devote one evening in 
every week to its meetings; beautiful selections, original arti- 
cles on miscellaneous subjects, and written discussions of se- 
lected questions are read by all who are inclined ; and extem- 
porary debates carried on by all the membersalike. Once in 
each month a_ lecture is read on some scientific subject, and 
once in every year an address is delivered, commemorating the 
establishment and objects of the Lyceum. 

This short notice, and a few moments’ reflection will be suffi- 
cient to shew your readers what is the nature and what must 
be the fruits of such an association. In conclusion, I will only 
add, that, until recently, our female members have questioned 
the propriety of their joining in the debates. This subject was 
discussed a few evenings since, and the following essay on it 
read. It contains, at more length than I can now give them, 
my sentiments concerning the nature and objects of the Society. 

21 
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Is it consistent with female delicacy to engage in the discus- 
sions of the Social Lyceum ? 


The question can be properly answered only by those who 
have reflected on the purposes for which we are associated, and 
the elements of which our society is composed. Improvement 
is the great purpose of our society, in common with every other 
that has been established in this their peculiar day and country. 
But it is not merely that improvement which we might derive 
from attendance in the lecture rooms of other Lyceums; 
which, as pupils, we might gain by listening to the productions 
of the greatly talented or learned, and cherishing them up in our 
recollections. Enough of such improvement was at our hand 
long before our association was formed. But we came to- 
gether for mutual improvement ;—all of us, like brethren and 
sisters, intending to contribute somethi.z to the common ob- 
ject ;—each one giving, and all receiving. We desired to meet 
in an intercourse Jess formal and stiff than that of a common 
literary and scientific society ; to meet so familiarly and easily 
together that the heart should be expanded and its social affec- 
tions nurtured, while the mind was enlightened : to meet in such 
a way that the more fair and delicate sex might join with their 
brothers freely, without diffidence, without fear, in one common 
purpose. Composed as the Lyceum is, and ever has been, of 
both gentlemen and ladies, we have always hoped that to the 
bolder and stronger mind ,—the cool judgment and deep reason 
of man, might be added the keener perceptions, brighter fancy 
and more delicate taste of woman. 

These were the motives which led to the formation of a so- 
eial Lyceum. It is as a social body that we would always be 
regarded ;_ thus viewed we are a family—of equals—meeting 
at our own fireside—apart from the noise, the cold selfish- 
ness and angry passions of the public—free to utter whatever 
of knowledge we possess, whatever of doubt we feel. We are 
fettered by the formality of no laws, save those of our Con- 
stitution, which are mere aids to our freedom of action—and 
those other laws without which society any where would be 
but the intercourse of savages or brutes—the laws of polite- 
ness. We all meet on the footing of perfect equality ; and no 
one, not even the most timid amongst us, can be repressed or 
awe-stricken by the great man or wonderful lady of a Lyceum 
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which knows none such—whose earliest object was to call out 
the minds of all; to encourage the younger and the weaker ; 
to charm the intellect into growth and developement by the 
kind breath of sociality, which would shrink and wither in the 
public gaze, and to add the loveliest feature to that system of 
literary bodies, which extends through, and gives its brightest 
honor and its greatest safety to our land. 

Our modes of mutual improvement are various. To those 
whose leisure reading or course of study leads them into new 
fields of literary beauty, is opportunity given to read their chos- 
en morceaux to those who have not yet enjoyed them. Those 
whose time and thoughts are so far within their own control 
that they can write, have the whole universe of topics where 
to choose, from the selected question of discussion through 
the wide range of knowledge and conjecture. In these 
exercises we are strongly indebted to the discriminating and 
delicate perceptions, the brilliant imaginations, the moral sen- 
sibilities of our female associates; and the dullest amongst us, if 
there be any such, could not hesitate for a moment to say, that 
if, from all of the able, eloquent, and beautiful essays which 
our society has heard, the portion given in by our sisters were 
removed, the remainder would be reduced to an inconsiderable 
fraction. And when any of the ladies are called on to read an 
original article, we do not believe that her own keen sense of 
propriety ever suggested a suspicion of the unfitness or in- 
delicacy of obeying the call. 

There is yet another mode in which the members of the Ly- 
ceum hope to gain mutual improvement. It is inthe expres- 
sion, by voice, of those ideas which the subject of discussion 
may have at the moment suggested—or which meditation has 
called up in the mind, when the hand was far too busy to com- 
mit them to paper. . 

To those scruples which arise from the false notion of a dif- 
ference in the intellect of the sexes—a notion which I have 
heretofore warred against, a reply from me is not, of course, ex- 
pected.* But, for argument’s sake, granting that men and wo- 
men are intellectually different, and have properly distinct 
spheres of duty, let me ask, where my opponents have de- 
clared to be the appropriate sphere of wornan? At home ! in 


* The author has frequently in the Lyceum supported the doctrine of original 
equality and similarity of the minds of the sexes. 
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the circle of husband, children, relatives and friends. Be itso. 
And this Social Lyceum was intended to be composed, and is, 
and ever will be, while a social one, composed of brothers, and 
sisters, and friends. Itis a family who meet in the quiet light of 
their own hearth, to hold communion together on subjects 
which quicken the heart to virtue and stimulate its best affec- 
tions, as well as rouse the intellect to action, and summon up 
the powers of mind. Whether her pen or her lips give utter- 
ance to her thoughts, the lady is equally sure of an audience 
of kind, attentive and fellow-feeling individuals—whose only. 
smile is one of gratification, whose only sentiments are of es- 
teem. If, when she speak, the rest are silent, so it is in high 
bred society—where the speaker is ever listened to. If to her 
thoughts there be made a reply—so is it in all intelligent cir- 
cles, where one idea summons up another, and the train of as- 
sociation is followed by different persons, through all its beauti- 
ful windings. ‘There can be no violation of the scruples of the 
most fastidious by this female participation in discussions : at all 
events, the eye that would detect it, must have that microscopic 
keenness of vision which would convert the very breezes of 
heaven into a mass of vitality, and people every breath with ten 
thousand beings of life and motion. 

If it were possible for the discussions of our Lyceum, in any 
circumstances, to degenerate into angry contention ;—if it were 
possible that gentlemen would ever forget themselves and the 
dictates of politeness in the excitement of personal feelings, 
this would be wholly prevented by the gentle influence of those 
who govern our hearts—and there is none so careless of the 
universal voice of society—so indifferent to the impulses of na- 
ture, as, in the discussion of a question with ladies, to overstep 
for a moment the boundaries of delicate propriety. 

We would not call upon our sisters to rise into the attitude of 
public orators, but, still sitting as in the domestic circle, we 
would most urgently request them to add tenfold interest and 
manifold profit to those vocal discussions, by engaging in them, 
especially as their education almost invariably gives them a 

uickness of thought and a liveliness of imagination, which 
above all qualities are calculated to bestow piquancy and vi- 
yacity upon this mental exercise. NOEL. 
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ABSTRACT OF TITE CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Art. ]. The Society shall be called the Social Lyceum. Its object 
mutual improvement in literature and science. 

Art. 2. The officers shall be, a President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, and a Committee on the admission of members, 
all elected at the first meeting of the Lyceum in each month. / 

The President, or in his absence the Vice President, shail preside at 
each meeting of the Society. 

The Secretary, or in her absence the Assistant Secretary, to keep a 
fair record of the proceedings, &c. 

The Committee on admission of members to consist of two ladies 
and two gentlemen, whose duty it shall be to receive nominations and 
report thereon. 

Art. 3. The Lyceum shall have its regular meetings weekly, in the 
evening, at the parlor of such member as shall request it. 

At the first meeting in each month there shall be elected by ballot 
an individual, who, at the first meeting of the succeeding month, shall 
deliver a Lecture on some subject connected with the objects of the 
Lyceum—such lecture never to exceed half an hour in length. The 
30th of October, being the anniversary, shall be noticed by an ad- 
dress or oration, delivered by a member selected for that purpose. 
Order of exercises for each evening: 

1. Reading records of preceding meeting. 

2. Reading articles, written on the given question. 

3. Debate on the same. 

4. Reading original articles on general subjects. 

5. Reading selections in poetry or prose. 

6. Declamation. 

7. Proposing questions for the ensuing meeting. 

8. General business. 


,9. Adjournment. 
/ Art. 4. Designates the terms and conditions of membership; the 


number of acting members never to exceed thirty. 


The election of honorary members. 
Provides also that no member shall in the regular course of the ex- 


ercises occupy in reading or speaking more than twenty minutes at any 


one time. » 
Art. 5. Relates to the pecuniary affairs of the Society. 
Art. 6. Provides for amendments to the Constitution. 


REMARKS. 


From the preceding articles, the origin and aim of the Social 
Lyceum may be fully understood. These articles were furnished 
by gentlemen capable of appreciating the character of the Ly- 
ceum they so heartily commend. Our acquaintance with the 
Society has been brief, but we are satisfied of its beneficial 
tendency, and that much commendation is due to those gentle- 
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men and_ ladies who established, and have thus far anv« 
in this system of mutual improvement. 

The abstract of the constitution we give, to show that it is 
not a mere social party, but has regulations, always necessary 
to sustain the spirit of a literary association, by keeping the 
purposes and objects, for which it was instituted, 1 in view. We 
hope it may excite many to form societies of a similar charac- 
ter. In what way can the tone of social intercourse be so surely 
and constantly elevated, as by encouraging every individual to 
reflect that he or she has some part to perform in the intellectual 
drama? 

Suppose there are, in this city, five thousand persons, of both 
sexes, who are really solicitous to improve their minds, and who 
might derive benefit from thinking a litte more and differently 
than what the usual routine of business or pleasure imposes. Sup- 
pose these were now arranged in social societies, of thirty or 
forty individuals in each Lyceum, who should meet one evening 
in each week for the purpose of mental improvement, either 
reading judicious selections, or offering their own observations 
on given questions—could there bea more rational plan devised 
to stimulate the intellect, increase the knowledge, and cultivate 
the benevolent and truly Christian feelings of the community ? 
And real happiness would be proportionably increased ; for it is 
only in pursuit of rational, intellectual and_ refining sources of 
pleasure, that civilized Christian men and women, can enjoy 
the self-approbation which is necessary to happiness. 

The devoting of one evening in each week to intellectual soci- 
ality, would secure to the most busy or trifling, a certain share of 
improvement. There are few, so absolutely engrossed by cares 
for the body, but might manage to have such a portion of time 
for the especial benefit of the mind. And whois there devoted 
to pleasure, so reckless of all future consequences, as to feel 
the rescue of one evening in every week, from the mass of mis- 
spent hours, of no consequence? Indeed, the gay and fash- 
ionable often lament the necessity which obliges them to attend 
parties so frequently as they must do, or be thought to neglect 
their friends, and to have become indifferent to society. Now 
set apart one evening in each week to the Social Lyceum, and 
mutual improvement, and it would at least vary the wearisome 
monotony which a constant succession of brilliant parties is apt 
to inflict on the most gay and unthinking ; it would, indeed, 
materially and beneficially affect the character of fashionable as- 
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semblies; and it would certainly afford an engagement and an 


excuse from many scenes of folly. The number of each Lyce- 


um might be limited, and selected from particular acquaintances, 
those who thus meet together, feeling a full confidence in the 
character of each other ; and a degree of interest would soon be 
created by these associations which is rarely felt by those who 
assemble on parties of pleasure. 

But if this system of Social Lyceums on the character of so- 
ciety would, in Boston, be favorable to intellectual and moral 
developement, what a sum of improvement and happiness might 
be secured by extending it throughout the State—New- England 
—the Republic ; and nothing would prevent this extension, pro- 
vided all, who deem intelligence and goodness valuable posses- 
sions, were willing to employ and improve their minds. No oth- 
er qualification is required. ‘The privileges of the institution 
might be enjoyed without money and without price. Many re- 
frain from giving social parties on account of pecuniary embar- 
rassments—they would rejoice to assemble their friends, but dare 
not, because they must either appear mean in their arrangements, 
or incur expenses beyond their income. Now the Social Ly- 
ceum offers all the advantages and pleasures of a party, without 
its parade and cost. The ladies of Boston will, undoubtedly, 
give this subject some attention ; their Ligh character for lite- 
rary taste, and real refinement of thought ‘and feeling, imposes 
on them peculiar responsibilities in this age of improvement ; 
and that there may be improvements in our pleasures there is 
no doubt. Nor do we believe the gentlemen will undervalue a 
system encouraging them to talk rationally in the presence of 
the ladies; for to men of business or professions, as almost all 
our citizens are, the small talk, as it is termed, the pretty, 
unmeaning compliments and sentiments which make up the 
conversation of gay assemblies, cannot have many attractions. 
And if ladies were in favor of Lyceums, where literary and 
scientific subjects of general interest might be introduced, 
would not gentlemen of seuse sometimes prefer such assem- 
blies and discussions to the effort of enjoying themselves at 
cotillion and card parties, or even to the distinction of shining 
in small talk ? 

Another advantage of these societies would be the encour- 
agement of written reflections. It is difficult for any one to as- 
certain the truth of his own thoughts without such a process. 
We may possess knowledge from reading or tradition, but till 
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we prove it, that is, reduce it to the measure of our own minds 
by meditations—it is not our own, such as we can use dexterously 
and to advantage. ‘Thinking gives us the true art of managing 
our knowledge, and we shall acquire the hahit of thought more 
surely and thoroughly, by writing one page per day from our 
stock of ideas, than reading an hundred pages of the thoughts 
of others. But we need a stimulus to induce us to write. It 
is a trouble and labor which we cannot undertake without an 
aim. The Social Lyceum offers this aim; and without the 
parade of coming before the publicas an author, our reflections 
may be methodized, recorded and read, and our own minds will 
certainly be benefitted by the exercise. 


Evisau.* 


Jupea’s sun rose proudly, and his light 
Fell on rejoicing thousands, for the rain, 
That many months had stayed from the parched carth, 
But yesterday was granted ; and the sweet 
Life stirring fragrance of the flowers arose, 
Incense of Nature’s offering to God. 
Above, stretched out the deep ethereal blue, 
In all its heavenly purity, that seemed 
As it might draw a spirit from the Earth, 
Or welcome angels down; and every damp, 
Urged by the coming day, that softly stole, 
From hill or lowland, seemed as wafting up 
The hymn of waking Nature just revived 
From ie deep, burning lethargy. "Twas still ; 
And then a voice came gently o’er the mount— 
“ What dost thou here, Elijah?” and the soul 
Of the lone seer was bowed in agony: 
An outcast, hated, hunted for his life, 
Stranger to all save only as a foe, 
And Ephraim’s trouble, he had fled away 
To the hid caves of Horeb, far below. 
Circling the dim horizon, till the eye 
Tired of its useless straining, turned away, 
Lay the bright land of promise, and he gazed 
Intently on it, and the future rolled 
Its hidden things before him, and he saw 


* This poem, and the succeeding prose article, were read at the Social Lyceum. 
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The dark, long line of evils sweeping on 

“To mar the pride of Judah.” Aye, and there, 
Down in the vale of years, he saw the burst 

Of its now gathering thunders ; there he saw 
Ephraim, his people scattered o’er the earth, 

And none but cursed them; and his spirit shrunk 
From the dread prospect in unuttered woe. 

“ What dost thou here, Elijah?” “Oh, my God! 
Israel forsakes thee, throws thy altars down, 

Hath slain thy prophets, and I, even I 

Alone am left to thee.”—-—— 

It passed—’twas God! 

The mountain trembled, mighty rocks, whose strength 
Had scoffed of old at ruin, brake away 

Before the sound like water; towering trees, 

Whose tops held converse with the clouds, were rent 
From their deep rooting. Earth with terror shook, 
As that alone were wanting to complete 

The wreck of elements—it seemed the things 

That cluster fearfully in unknown space, 

Tired of their hidden silence, had burst forth, 

And hell itself had joined the chaos storm. 

Tis hushed—But lo! a burning, vivid flash, 

Wide as the windows of etherial space, 

Swept down on Horeb.—Where, O where was God! 
Rode he the tempest? did the hollow roar 

Of wasting matter thunder his decree ? 

Was the fire—God? O no, he was not there. 

All still, and then a gentle zephyr passed, 

Light as a spirit’s breathing—on its wing 

Awaked a still small voice—and this was God. 

“ What dost thou here, Elijah?” oh! it came 

From the pure breath of heaven: and when he heard 
The sound of its sweet moving, he stood forth, 
Wrapped in his holy mantle on the mount, 

Before his God! Oh, when the heart is wrecked 

On the dark shoals of sorrow ; when the springs 

Of mighty feeling strive within the soul, 

And yet are stayed ; when burning thoughts pour up 
From the deep fount of misery, and the world 
Seems but a curse ; how the lone spirit loves 

To lean upon its God in confidence, 

And call him Father! 


VALERIUS. 
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Ciry anp Country. 


“© Which is most favorable to intellectual improvement—a 
residence in the city, or in the country ?” 


Some say locality has no influence, that the mind makes its own 
place. This, like all general axioms, must not be received 
without many qualifications. Certain it is, that opportunities of 
mental and moral improvement are, in some degree, always within 
our own power ; but yet we know there are favorable occasions 
and situations, which materially affect our train of thought, 
and incite to efforts which would otherwise never have been 
attempted. There must also be a distinction made between the 
acquisition of knowledge, and its judicious application. A man 
may write a book under circumstances which would by no 
means permit him to qualify himself for writing. And if the 
proposed question be considered with regard to early intellectu- 
al improvement, as laying the basis of a sound, vigorous, and 
original intellect, I am decidedly in favor of a residence in the 
country. 

The human mind always takes its first impressions from 
sensible objects, and it is so constituted that the works of God, 
(nature does not express the truth, and why should Christians 
use the term ?) naturally make the liveliest, the deepest, and 
the most salutary impression. In the country, the child is, as 
it were, carried at once into the presence of the Deity ; all that 
is most conspicuously before the observation of the young mind, 
is the handy work of the Creator, and the difference between 
the clear and abiding idea obtained from his originals, to that 
uncertain, wavering light which is imparted by the descriptions 
or illustrations of men, is as important as that between an ob- 
ject and its miniature picture. Ideas must precede words, or, 
though we may instruct others, we shall know nothing ourselves. 
Children may have been taught from books, and by the aid of 
pictures, to describe animals and plants accurately, and yet 
their minds have received no definite ideas of the subjects 
taught. Here, then, is the advantage of educating children in 
the country—they learn from things. They acquire notions, 
(a more definite term than ideas for our first impressions,) for 
themselves. They will not usually possess, I acknowledge, 
the facility of using words like children brought up in the city, 
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and enjoying the advantage of its permanent schools. The 
country girl may not repeat the beautiful descriptions from 
Thompson’s Seasons with the grace of a city Miss—but then 
the former knows and feels the truth of the poem. She has seen 
the seasons change—she has seen the seed cast into the earth, and 
watched the springing plant ; its buds and bloom and fruitage 
are all familiar things—she has seen the ‘dead leaves strew the 
forest walk ;” and all the grand and glorious changes of the 
atmosphere, storms, clouds, the deep darkness, the brilliant 
stars, the silvery moon, have all been objects of her contem- 
plation, without the intervention of that common-place anullifier 
of all poetic associations, the lamp-lighter. 

The city Miss may talk of the thermometer, and Fahrenheit, 
and zero, and the meteorological tables, and puzzle her country 
cousin sadly ; but send the two children into the open air, and 
ask their opinion of the changes which the sky portends, and 
their reasons for the opinion expressed, and we shall soon find 
the country education has given ideas, real and useful knowl- 
edge, while the city training has made the mind dependent on 
the ideas of others ; and the knowledge acquired isthat of words 
only. ‘The intellectual improvement of the country scholar is 
therefore superior ; that is, the mind is better prepared to under- 
stand and relish the beautiful descriptions of poetry, and the 
sublime speculations of philosophy, and certainly to appreci- 
ate the truths and delineations of Natural History. 

I once thought that a residence in the city must be most pro- 
pitious in fostering a taste for the arts, or, in other words, a 
curiosity respecting the works of men, which would lead chil- 
dren and youth to a familiar acquaintance with the discoveries, 
inventions and sciences that supply the civilized world with its 
riches and luxuries. I have taken some pains to ascertain this 
point, and the result is not so favorable to the city residence as 
Iexpected. ‘The multiplicity and the constant presence of ar- 
tificial objects, appear to deaden the curiosity which they would, 
if more rarely exhibited, excite. It is not the city boy who 
breaks his drum to find what makes the noise—for he has heard 
the sound so early and so often, that he feels no curiosity about 
it. In truth, the human mind does not seem to acquire its self- 
moving power, or feel the impulse to expand, unless trained, in 
some measure, to an acquaintance with nature. And hence, 
of all human beings, the born and bred operatives, in a manu- 
facturing establishment, have their intellects the most “‘cabined, 
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cribbed, confined ;” because God, by his works, has held no 
communion with their souls ; they seem scarcely to have felt 
the influence of his breath, and are but animated machines, a 
part and parcel of those they keep in motion. 

But, when the mind has acquired a stock of notions from the 
observance of things, and the instruction of nature, and we wish 
to clothe our ideas in pure, appropriate language, particularly 
when the ore of thought, the discovery of secret and solitary 
meditations, is to be wrought and fashioned for circulation 
through the minds of others, then the city offers, in its libra- 
ries and works of art, and in its social intercourse with the 
gifted, educated and refined, facilities and advantages which 
the country does not possess. Yet a good and stable founda- 
tion is more indispensable to the real worth and permanency of 
a structure, than the carving and gilding, though ever so ex- 
quisitely executed, or lavishly laid on; and, in like manner, that 
training, which forms the basis of self-sought intellectual ex- 
cellence, is more essential to our improvement, more effective on 
our character, than the acquisitions and accomplishments which, 
when seen by the world, are termed education—but are indeed 
the name, and not the thing. 

A pompous display of the thoughts of others, does not prove 
we can think ; and though readiness in school-exercises shows 
that achild has a tolerable memory, and a patient instructor, 
it does not follow the child has knowledge. Learning, as the 
term is commonly used, means only studying what the learned 
have written, and does not certainly imply intellectual improve- 
ment. The intellect thatimproves must act. Without volition, 
the mind is as palsied as the body without motion. True, we 
may taik by rote, (some talk very prettily in this manner for a 
whole evening,) and be moved about in a go-cart, but neither 
the mind or limbs are exercised thereby. 

The first and most important step in intellectual improvement 
is, to incite ideas in such a manner as shall, while it constantly 
gratifies, as constantly stimulate the curiosity ; and this is most 
surely effected in the country. The records of eminent and illus- 
trious minds will show this fact. But a very small number of 
the mighty in intellect have.been reared in cities. ‘True, the 
city has been a theatre for the display of mind, because the 
proper objects of its energies, the minds of others, are there con- 
gregated ; and so multitudes, who have no better claim to the 
boast of being refined and ¢ alightened, than that they live in the 
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city, where talent has poured its brilliancy, affect to think the 
country is dark and vulgar, forgetting that the Genius, from which 
their little light is borrowed, kindled his lamp at the altar where 
is offered praises from the works of God, and not the vain 
incense of man’s bloated pride in his own creations. 

A residence in the country, at least some part of the time, 
from infancy till youth, seems essential to the best developement 
of the intellect, (I have said nothing of the morals or health, 
though these considerations are of great importance, because 
the question did not specify these,) and parents, who can have | 
such a privilege for their children, should never neglect it. | 

I do not maintain that the country is, at all times, and for all 
persons, the most favorable for the progress of mind ; but it is 
there, or in communion with the works of God, that the basis 
of intellectual improvement is laid; and I think we must agree, 
that it is more indispensable to the excellence of the mental 
character to have resided in the country, than in the city. Who | 
ever heard of the genius of a cockney ?—but peasant bards have 

5. filled the world with their glory, and left names which will en- 
dure till country and city are alike mingled in the fires of cen- 
tral earth. 


WuatT 1s THIS? 
Dreaming? dreaming? what is this ? q 
Is it anguish ?—is it bliss ? qi 
Tis a mingling of the twain— 4 
Doubtful joy, and certain pain— 4 
Feeble gleams of morning light a 
Playing through the shades of night! q 
Ah! the same unconscious wing 4 


Wafis the honey and the sting! 


Passing! passing! to the view 

Of the mind that’s fleeting too, 
What a vast and varied crowd! 
Bridal vesture—fun’ral shroud— 
Robes of state and weeds of wo— 
Oh! their wearers—how they go ! 
Scarce a glimpse of each is caught, 
Ere the vision turns to nought. 
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Well! and is there nothing more, 

When this hurried dream is o’er ? 

ay ! *tis truth the waking brings— 
is a world of real things! 

Nothing transient —nothing mix’d, 

All is clear, and all is fix’d! 

Be it anguish, be it bliss, 

*Tis no scene of change, like this! 


Then the slumbering soul awake! 
Let these earthly baubles break— 
Let the mildew blight the tree! 
Here’s no fruit to nourish thee! 
Up! and from the ruins haste!— 
Look not back upon the waste ! 
Up! and fasten on the prize 

That is offer’d from the skies! 


Newburyport. H. F. G. 


Cotorine THE Harr. 
*¢ What’s beauty ?—outward show.” 


In a late number of the Journal of Health, I noticed the ac- 
count of an unlucky result attending the efforts of a lady to 
mend her complexion. It reminded me of the effects I once 
witnessed, from an attempt at coloring the hair. 

A young lady, a friend of mine, and residing in the same 
house, found, to her utter dismay, that her hair was becoming 
grizzled. It was a terrible misfortune, as she had really a fine 
head of hair, and false curls were not, at that time, much worn ; 
so she had no need or excuse for substituting other hair for 
her own, except that ugly one—growing gray. Some may 
think she was not a young lady—if she had gray hairs ; and [I 
own it is sometimes a puzzling point to settle, at what particu- 
lar period an unmarried lady should cease to be called a young 
lady. 

in determining this important question, reference should al- 
ways be made to grave authority ; and I am happy to state one 
circumstance, which has had much weight in deciding me to 
place the period of ceasing to be young, far, far beyond the 
vulgar era of thirty. 
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Travelling once in Vermont, I remarked at an inn, among 
other curious things with which the dining room was garnish- 
ed, a piece of embroidery, intended as a funeral scene, and in- 
scribed—* Sacred to the memory of Miss Abigail P————.” 
(I am certain her name began with P.,) and after recounting 
the virtues of the amiable Abigail, and stating that she died on 
such a day, aged twenty-eight, there followed this beautiful 
couplet. 


** So fades the fairest flower at early bloom, 
** And we, alas! must follow to the tomb.” 


_ Now the inference which I drew, was this—if a lady at 
twenty-eight, may be represented as ia ‘ early bloom’—(the 
simile of the ‘¢ fairest flower” must mean the fair Abigail,) why, 
it follows that the period of youth should be extended many 
years beyond that era. And I hope all who, priding them- 
selves on their privilege of undoubted youth, seem disposed to 
abridge that term to those who happen to be a few years their 
seniors, would consider the case 1 have stated. It is as true as 
the records enclosed in the Century Box. Nor is this scrap of 
caput mortuum history irrelevant to my subject. I wished to 
prove the lady, who attempted to color her hair, was young, 
because she would then have more excuse for the folly which 
could put faith in a nostrum advertised as a patent restorer of 
the hair. Elderly people should be more discreet. She was 
a young lady, for she was not so old as Miss Abigail P————, 
at her decease—she was not twenty-eight. And, therefore, it 
is no wonder she was shocked at the visible approach of Time, 
and resolved, if possible, not to submit to his encroachments. 
So she purchased, at a very high price, a bottle of ‘* Imperial 
Hair Restorer”—I think it was called, or some such sounding 
name, ‘ warranted to give the hair a beautiful glossy appear- 
ance, and restore it to its pristine color, without failure or dan- 
ger.” ‘The restorative was plentifully applied, and in two day’s 
time the curls of the young lady, where the gray hairs had 
chiefly obtruded, were changed to an equivocal hue, bearing 
a near resemblance to the dark changeable green of the pea- 
cock’s feathers. The only truth of the restorative, was its glossy 
qualities. The hair of the unfortunate young lady was glossy 
enough, and stiff as bristles. I cannot, even now, though sev- 
eral years have passed, think of the ludicrous appearance of 
that patent colored hair, and the mirth it created in our little 
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coterie, without laughing heartily. ‘The young lady, bore her 
disappointment like a heroine, and I believe blamed herself, for 
her credulity in trusting to the virtue of the nostrum, more than 
she did the impostor who prepared it. ‘There was no remedy 
but patience. The dye could no more be changed, than the 
Ethiopian’s skin ;—so the young lady was obliged to wear the 
green glossy hue, till her curls were fairly grown long enough, 
to allow the curious color to be cut off. And she afterwards 
troubled herself but very little about the sight of an occasional 
gray hair. 

Now, if those who have had actual occular demonstration of 
the worthlessness of these patent cosmetics, these pretended re- 
storers of youth and beauty, would honestly give their certifi- 
cates of wonderful failures, and the !udicrous, and even dan- 
gerous consequences, which have often resulted from the use 
of such pernicious compounds, there would soon be a volume 
of authentic testimony, which would not fail to amuse the world, 
though it might not please the quacks. Of course, they would 
regard these failures as exceptions, thereby more strongly prov- 
ing the infallibility of their nostrums. By the way, I never 
could understand the propriety of that axiom, “the exception 
proves the rule.” To my mind, a single deviation, when the 
object is ascertained, and the course of proceeding accurately 
defined, destroys the rule. It is norule, when it does not apply. 


‘ 


FemMaces are not exempt from the evils that are concomitant 
with genius. Many of those, who have distinguished themselves 
by their productions, have passed the close of their lives in pen- 
ury and distress. A sister of the celebrated Beethoven, who 
was herself very accomplished in music, lately died in poverty, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two. Charlotte, the daughter of 
Cibber, at one time lived in splendor and extravagance, sur- 
rounded by crowds of fawning sycophants, attracted by the 
glitter of show. But look at the close of her life. Reduced to 
indigence, deserted by all, with a heart broken by misery, and 
her soul wrung with grief, she was doomed to drag out a wretch- 
ed existence in the filth and corruption of the suburbs of Lon- 
don, drinking to the very dregs of the cup of poverty. Her 
melancholy fate affords a subject of painful recollection. 
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Winter Moonlight. 


Winter Moon.uicat. 


Spring hath come—and bursting flowers, 
And gales alive with song, 

And rainbow dyes, and scented showers, 
To her laughing skies belong. 

But I will turn awhile to dwell 
On those charms that won my eye, 

Till winter seemed to breathe a spell 
From the hush of her midnight sky. 

I loved to walk in her clear moon-light, 
And ponder the curious skill, 

Which hung with jewelry rare and bright 
Each cliff and voiceless rill. 

For then the pulse of the frolic stream, 
Is tamed till it scarcely stirs 

The drooping leaves that greenly gleam 
From the boughs of the widowed firs ; 

And where the gush of its eager tide 
Sent music to the sky, 

*Tis silent all—as the stream had died 
*Neath the Winter’s chilling sigh ; 

And see, it hangs from the white cliff’s side, 
As a charm to the moon’s bright eye. 


*Tis then, to show their subtlest skill, 
The spirits of Frost descend, 

And ply their task on every bill, 
Till Night shall her watches end. 

—’Tis theirs to steal from the bended sky 
The stars, and tinsel the ground 

With glittering gems of varying dye, 
And bind the tall trees round 

With daintiest fetters of viewless mould; 
And theirs to paint their spray, 

With blended tints of crimson and gold, 
To shame the eye of day, 

*Tis theirs to sheathe in a silver rain 
The blades of the sheltered grass ; 

And these are they who quaintly stain, 
By night, your window-glass. 

They web, with tissue fine and white, 
The veins of the sleeping leaves, 

And reflect the moon’s most gentle light, 
O’er the fringe their cunning weaves, 

Along the rim of each dell and stream, 
Where the stars are mocked below, 

By clustered sparkles that glitter and gleam, 
Like firebrands crushed on snow! 


H. G. 
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Tue CaLenparR. APRIL. 


** Reading furnishes the mind only with the materials of knowledge ; it is think- 
ing makes what we read ours.”—Locke, 


This month derives its name either from aperire, to open, 
because at this season the earth seems to be opening and pre- 
paring to enrich us with its gifts, or, according to Varro, from 
Aphrodite, the Grecian name of Venus, because April is con- 
secrated especially to this goddess. It is singular with what 
pertinacity a custom, which has once got a foothold among the 
popular amusements of a people, through several successive 
generations, will still continue to maintain an ascendancy, which 
even the progress of refinement and the consequent change of 
manners, are hardly able to subdue! Such an instance may 
be found in the strange and ludicrous custom of April fool’s 


_day, about the origin of which there has been much diversity 


of opinion, but which prevails throughout Europe, and in those 
parts of America that are inhabited by the descendants of 
Europeans. Someihing similar to it is said to exist in the 
East Indies, at the time of the Huli feast. One of the ex- 
planations of the custom is as follows:—In the middle ages, 
scenes from biblical history were often represented by way of 
diversion, without any feeling of impropriety. The scene in 
the life of Jesus, where he is sent from Pilate to Herod, and 
backfagain from Herod to Pilate, was represented in April, at 
the feast of Easter, which frequently falls in this month, and 
may have given océasion to the custom of sending on fruitless 
errands, and other tricks practised at this season. ‘The phrase 
of “ sending a man from Pilate to Herod,” is in general use in 
Germany, to signify sending about unnecessarily, and is equiva- 
lent to the Yankee expression, “ of sending one on a wild goose 
chase.” The tricks of the first of April, however, may be the 
remains of some Roinan custom, derived from the East, and 
spread over Europe, like so many other customs, by these 
proud conquerors. In France the unlucky party who may 
hav& been fooled is called un poisson or poison, (mischief, ) 
@’Avril. In the north of Scotland, he is christened a gowk, 
which signifies in the Scottish dialect a cuckoo, and, in this 
country, an April fool. One of the best tricks of this descrip- 
tion is that of Rabelais, who, being at Marseilles pennyless, and 
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desirous of going to Paris, filled some phials with brick-dust or 
ashes, labelled them as containing poison for the royal family 
of France, and put them where lie knew they would be dis- 
covered. The bait took, and he was conveyed as a traitor 
to the capital, where the discovery of the jest occasioned uni- 
versal mirth. ‘Thus much of the origin of the name of this 
month, and of a custom of such general observance in it, which 
has come down to us from a remote period. 

In our last number, we recommended the adoption of a sys- 
tematic course of reading. With the indulgence of our readers, 
we would now continue the subject, and offer to their serious 
attention a habit which, if pursued in concurrence, would re- 
sult in incalculable good, we mean that of original composition. 
In truth, excessive reading alone would soon choke the seeds 
of original thought, and reduce the individual to a mere tame 
and servile repeater of other’s ideas. Book-worm is the usual 
appellative of such a mind. It is in this way that the over- 
burdened intellect, a stranger to deep and long-continued re- 
flection, becomes, at length, really incapable of self-exertion, 
and slavishly follows the tpse diatts of its self-imposed masters. 
Now this we believe to be the secret of the proverbially imita- 
tive style of American writers. Independent, self-originated 
thought, the fruit of great intellectual toil and discipline, the 
free and natural expression of our own hearts, is treated too 
much like contraband goods, as yet, among us. We have look- 
ed long enough to Europe for the productions of mind, as well 
as for the fabrics of its looms; and England has too long 
been the workshop of the United States, in an intellectual and 
moral, as well as a physical sense. But we look for better 
days, when a work, the production of American genius, will 
not first be constrained to take a voyage to the mother country, 
in order to receive an endorsal there, and thus be recom- 
mended to our perusal by the praises of the British reviews, 
ere it can find currency in the land of its nativity. 

But to return from our digression. Composition may be de- 
vided into two kinds, mental and written. Mental composigon, 
especially, is of essential importance to the vigor and health 
of the mind, and possesses this advantage over the other, by 
the facility with which it can be pursued at any time and place, 
without the requisite paraphernalia of written composition. In 
reading any work, it would greatly conduce to the develope- 
ment of the judgment, to make frequent pauses, and trace out 
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the inferences and the particular bearing and tendency of de- 
tached portions of it; and, upon its completion, to contemplate 
its general scope, its moral tone, the correctness of the senti- 
ments advanced, and the character of the style. ‘Thus, whilst 
the mind is adding to its stores of knowledge, and the heart is 
receiving good impressions, these various faculties and affections 
would be called into vigorous action, and allowed an indepen- 
dent existence. 

Written composition owes its neglect to the manner in which 
it is taught at our schools. Every one will recollect the great 
distaste which he once entertained for this exercise, and the 
black mark which early prejudice annexed to theme day in the 
calendar, and the dread with which its periodical return was 
ever attended. There isa radical defect in this particular, 
and we commend the whole subject to the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the ‘ American Institute of Instruction.” It is easy, 
however, to overcome this antipathy conceived in our school- 
boy days against so useful an accomplishment, and even to ac- 
quire a love and proficiency in it. Letter writing, in the best 
days of Roman literature, was considered and pursued as a po- 
lite and liberal art. Excellence in it was deemed indispensa- 
ble to a scholar, and in no branch of belles-lettres did the Lat- 
in language, under the plastic power of genius, assume a 
greater purity, beauty, majesty and elegance. Witness the 
collection of letters of the accomplished Pliny, which, for the 
gracefulness of their diction, and the living portrait which they 
give of this finished scholar and statesman, and the benevolent 
spirit, which they breathe throughout, clearly evincing their au- 
thor to have been the most amiable and exemplary character 
of all antiquity, and possessed of every generous and social 
virtue, will richly reward an attentive perusal. Melmoth’s 
translation of these letters is a valuable work, conveying to the 
English reader a very accurate transcript of the original. Nor 
is our own language deficient in beautiful specimens of this po- 
lite art; but it is not our object to point out models, so much as 
to enforce its pursuit among our readers, and the sex gener- 
ally.® Let each one select, from the circle of her friends, a few 
correspondents, and continue the habit of letter writing for 
some time, and the exercise will become a delight. Let the 
graceful ease of polished conversation, and the full and unre- 
strained flow of feeling, as prompted by the natural sentiments 
of the heart, be the spirit in which epistolary composition should 
ever be conducted. Letter writing should be the conversation 
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of friends at a distance, whose only method of communication 
is this. A stiff and artificial arrangement of language, which 
too often characterises the epistolary intercourse between 
friends, reminds me of the antiquated and starched up arm- 
chair, which was wont in olden time to sit in state, in the well- 
furnished but unfrequented drawing-room, to ruffle whose 
smooth and puffed up cushion were sacrilege indeed ! 

Another form of written composition is what may briefly be 
termed ‘ sketching.” Upon reading any work, whether in 
history, belles-lettres or biography, the taking of a slight sketch 
of the subject treated of would be attended with considerable 
profit in the deeper impression which would thereby be made 
on the memory, and the greater facility of writing which such 
a habit would produce. It is not the design of this suggestion 
to recommend the practice, to which so many are addicted, 
of “taking notes” upon every book they read. ‘The immense 
sacrifices of time would be a sufficient objection to such a 
course, if there were no other. But, besides, the memory does 
not discharge its rightful office, when all our knowledge is 
locked up securely in a note-book. Such a dependence would 
be accompanied with considerable inconvenience, to say noth- 
ing more, and reminds us of an anecdote told of a distinguished 
scholar, who, in conversation, if he had occasion to cite any 
passage or sentiment from an author, was obliged to have frequent 
recourse to his note book, which finally he was constrained to 
make the inseparable companion of all his walks, it being the 
constant guest of his coat pocket. What we would urge, is the 
keeping of a common place book, to sketch down one’s views, 
opinions and sentiments, upon every subject or topic which 
may have interested the mind in the perusal of any work. The 
common-place book is not designed to serve as an external 
memory to the mind, but rather as a treasury of original thoughts. 

Mental and written composition, in connexion with a system- 
atic course of reading, we deem to be of the highest moment 
to every one who would aspire to the possession of a well-culti- 
vated mind. Itis woman, to whom is intrusted the sacred 
charge of the immortal mind in the infancy of its being, that 
can shape and give a direction to the future character of our 
race. Genius generally, and high moral excellence always, 
are the noble birth right of maternal greatness. What a glori- 
ous stimulus to the progress of the female mind, that the highest 
interests of the whole human race are bound up in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of woman ! N. L. 
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IcELAND: or the Journal of a residence in that Island, during the 
years 1814 and 1815. Containing observations on the natural phenom- 
ena, history, literature and antiquities of the Island; and the religion, 
character, manners, and customs of its inhabitants. By EBENEZER 
Henverson. Illustrated with a Map and Engraving. Boston: 
PERKINS AND MaRvIn. 

The purpose of Mr. Henderson, in visiting this remote region of the earth, 
was to learn the moral and religious state of the people, and distribute to them 
the Bible in their own language, which had been prepared by the British For- 
eign Mission and Bible Society. Actuated by such high and holy motives, 
he appears to have encountered the perils of his journey with ardent enthusi- 
asm ; and he has certainly succeeded in throwing around his pictures and de- 
scriptions a moral beauty and interest that must be felt by readers of every 
class, and which makes the heart linger, even in those awful scenes where im- 
agination would otherwise hardly dare to pause. 

We think the most sceptical can,hardly read this volume without feeling 
that there is, in the Christian religion, a purifying and exalting influence ; and 
that, were all mankind as deeply imbued with its pure spirit as are the in- 
habitants of dreary Iceland, it would be a blessed change for the world. The 
history of Iceland is probably known to most of our readers, that is, in a gen- 
eral way, and we can give the best idea of this valuable work, by the author’s 
own words, when describing his journeys through the Island. But first, take 
his description of the necessary preparations, which show that a journey is 


not there to be undertaken with those ideas of pleasure with which we con- 
template a tour to Niagara. 


** Travelling in Iceland is attended with much more trouble and difficulty than 
in any other part of Europe. Here there is neither coach nor curricle, cart nor 
wagon, for the conveyance of one’s person and baggage. Every thing is carried on 
horseback. ‘The first thing, therefore, that a traveller has to think of, is the pro- 
curing of horses, which he may either hire or purchase ; but the latter mode is pre- 
ferable, as in that case he has them more at his command ; and it is also attended 
with less expense, especially if the journey be of any length. As there are no inns 
on the island, the traveller must also provide himself with a tent, which is the more 
necessary on account of the deserts he has sometimes to traverse, and even at the 
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farms he will prefer it to the best accommodations that may be offered him. A good 
experienced guide is the next requisite, and, if the cavalcade be large, a servant to 
take care of the horses and baggage is equally necessary. Travelling chests must 
also be procured, together with provisions and sinall money, with which to reward 
any trivial services that may be shown by the peasants. For those who penetrate 
into the interior, a compass is indispensable, as they are apt to get bewildered in 
snowy or foggy weather ; and, if they do not keep in the proper direction, may easi! 
wander into deserts, where both themselves and their horses must perish with 
hunger.* 


The following shows, however, that Mr. Henderson thought the objects of 
his journey and his success amply repaid his fatigues. 


© The numerous flocks of sheep which surrounded Tiornabe, convinced us that 
the peasant was in good circumstances. On riding up to the dvor he came out to 
us, and, after learning who we were, he conducted us, with looks of kindness, into 
the best room in the house, and immediately provided us with cream to quench our 
thirst till his wife got something for us to eat. On learning that I had Bibles with 
me, the peasant, whois a young man, and newly married, regretted that he had not 
been able, as yet, to furnish his house with a copy, and expressed a wish to see one 
of those I had in my trunks. Having taken a Bible and a New Testament to show 
his wife, he soon returned, having resolved to take both, and paid the price with the 
utmost cheerfulness. I had scarcely turned to re-enter my tent, when two servant 
girls came running with money in their hands, and wished each to have a New 
Testament. 

‘¢ Taking into consideration the remoteness of the surrounding cottages from the 
nearest market-place, to which it was intended to forward Bibles next year, I sent 
for two of the poorest people in the vicinity, and gave each of them a Testament. if 
One of them had a Danish Bible, which he endeavored, as well as he could, to col- 
lect the sense of, but he understood the language very imperfectly. He thanked me 
repeatedly, with tears in his eyes, and rode home quite overjoyed at the gift he had 
received. The other, a young man about nineteen, had been despatched by his 
poor and aged parents, to learn the truth of the message that had been sent them. 
‘There was an uncommon degree of humble simplicity in his countenance. On re- 
ceiving the Testament, it was hardly possible for him to contain his joy. Asa num- 
ber of people had now coliected round the door of my tent, I caused him to read the 
third chapter of the Gospel of John. He had scarcely begun, when they all sat 
down, or knelt on the grass, and listened with the most devout attention. As he pro- 
ceeded, the tears began to trickle down their cheeks,and they were all seemingly much 
affected. The scene was doubtless as new to them as it wastome. The landlady es- 
pecially seemed deeply impressed with the truths she had heard, and remained some 
time after the others were gone, together with an aged female, who every now and 
then broke out into exclamations of praise to God, for having sent “ his clear and 
pure word” among them. It is impossible for me to describe the pleasure I felt on 
this occasion. I forgot all the fatigues of travelling over the mountains; and, in- 
deed, to enjoy another such evening, I could travel twice the distance.” 


How forcibly should the following picture impress us with thankfulness for 
the blessings we enjoy in having the Bible, and every other facility of instruc- 
tion, within our power. 


** Though the morning was rainy, the church was well filled. Having gone 
through the altar-service, the clergyman went to the door, and, taking a female 
by the hand, who had stood without all the while, he led her ferward to her 
seat, and gave her a very appropriate address relative to her obligations arising 
from the experience of the Divine goodness in child-birth, and the importance of 
attending to the education of the two young immortals who had been committed to 
her care. He then prayed for her, pronounced the blessing, and concluded by giving 
her the apostolic salutation. His sermon was founded on Psalm ciii. 10, 11, which 
he illustrated from the history of the Israelites, as referred to in the Gospel for the 
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day. Both in his sermon and prayer, he took particular notice of the mercy and 
loving kindness of God, in sending them a more abundant supply of the Holy 
Scriptures. When the ordinary service was over, he went into the middle of the 
church, and collecting the young people of both sexes around him, he catechised 
them, for about half an hour, from the subject of his sermon. This he did with 
the view of gratifying a wish I had expressed the preceding evening, of being pres- 
ent at an Icelandic catechising. The exercise proved interesting in the highest de- 

ree. Though wholly unapprised of his intention, the youth replied to the questions 
- put to them, in the readiest and most 4pposite manner, and discovered an ac- 
quaintance with the cardinal points of revealed religion, which I have seldom seen 
equalled by those whose spiritual advantages are vastly superior. This exercise, 
equally instructive to the young and the aged, is but seldom attended to during the 
summer munths, but in winter it forms a conspicuous and important part of public 
duty. 

** Before dismissing the congregation, he gave them intimation of the new supply 
of Bibles, and desired such as wished to have copies, to give him their names; and 
we had scarcely got into the house, when it was crowded with people ; who, sup- 
posing the number of copies might prove insufficient, pushed forward with uncom- 
mon eagerness, each calling out, ‘* Put me down for a Bible—me, for a Bible, and 
a New ‘l'estament—me, for three New ‘l'estaments,”? &c. While looking at the 
copy I had given to Sira Sigurdr, as a specimen, some of them seemed rather con- 
eerned about the smallness of the volume, (this being the first octavo edition of the 
Icelandic Bible ;) but on being told by their pastor that it contained all the canoni- 
cal books of Scripture, they were satisfied, and expressed the peculiar pleasure they 
felt in the idea that it would now be in their power to furnish their children with 
this infallible directory.” 


We shall now give a few descriptions of the awful wonders and phenome- 
na of the Island, selecting those which have seldom, if ever, before been not- 
ed. The first is a description of the ‘‘ Jetting Pool in the crater of Mount 
Krabla.’’? ‘The volume contains a spirited engraving of the scene. 


** At the bottom of a deep gulley, lay a circular pool of black liquid matter, at 
least three hundred feet in circumference, from the middle of which a vast column 
of the same black liquid was erupted with a loud thuntering noise; but being en- 
veloped in smoke till within about three feet of the surface of the pool, I could not 
form any idea of the height to which it rose. 

*‘ From every circumstance connected with the vast hollow in which the pool is 
situated, I could not byt regard it as the remains of the crater ; which, after having 
vomited immense quantities of volcanic matter, has loosened the adjacent parts of 
the mountain to such a degree, that they have fallen in, and left nothing but the 
boiling caldron to mark its site, and perpetuate, in faint adumbrations, the awful 
terrors of the scene. ‘The surface of the pool may be about seven hundred feet 
below what appeared to be the highest peak of Krabla, and about two hundred feet 
below the opposite height, on which I stood. 

** Having continued for some minutes to disgorge its muddy contents, the violent 
fury of the spring evidently began to abate; and, as the ground along the west side 
of the hollow seemed sufficiently solid, I got the guide to accompany me to the 
immediate precincts of the pool. On the northern margin rose a bank, consisting 
of red bolus and sulphur, from which, as the wind blew from the same quarter, we 
had a fine view of the whole. Nearly about the centre of the pool, is the aperture 
wheuce the vast body of water, sulphur, and bluish black bolus is thrown up, and 
which is equal in diameter to the column of water ejected by the Great Geyser at 
its strongest eruptions. The height of the jets varied greatly ; rising, on the first 
fe mage of the liquid, to about twelve feet, and continuing to ascend, as it were, 

y leaps, till they gained the highest point of elevation, which was upwards of 
thirty feet, when they again abated much more rapidly than they rose, and after the 
spouting had ceased, the situation of the aperture was rendered visible only by a 
gentle ebullition, which distinguished it from the general surface of the pool. At 
the foot of the bank on which we stood were numerous small holes, whence a 
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quantity of steam was unremi'tingly making its escape with a loud, hissing noise ; 
and on the west side of the pool was a gentle declivity, where the water ran out, 
and was conveyed through a long winding gulley to the foot of the mountain. The 
soil around the margin was so extremely soft, that it was not without im.ninent 
danger I endeavored to thrust my thermometer into the liquid, in order to ascertain 
the degree o! its heat; at attempt which proved fruitless, as the glass got obscured 
by the sulphureous exhalations. 

** The above is an outline of the situation and general appearance of this won- 
derful pool, but its horrors are absolutely indescribable. ‘To be conceived, they 
must be seen ; and, for my part, I am convinced, that the awful impression they left 
upon my mind, no length of time will ever be able to erase. Surely, were it possi- 
ble for those thoughtless aud insensible beings, whose minds seem impervious to ev- 
ery finer feeling, to be suddenly transported to this burning region, and placed within 
view of the tremendous operations of the vomiting pool, the sight could not but 
arouse them from their lethargic stupor, and, by superinducing habits of serious re- 
flection, might be attended with the happiest consequences, both to themselves 
and all within the sphere of their influence.”’ 


Let us now turn from this hot, black, boiling pool, to the cold but equally 
raging waters 


“© The Sth of September I shall ever recollect with feelings of the deepest interest, 
and the most lively gratitude to God for his merciful preservation. Having pre- 
vailed on the peasant of Reinavellir to conduct me over the Yokulsa a Breidamer- 
kur-sand, a river which I had been taught, by Captain Scheel, to regard as the 
most formidable and dangerous of all the rivers in Iceland,I proceeded towards the 
sand, which I gained, after fording a pretty broad river, called the Vedura. Its 
banks are lined with pieces of turf, and large fragments of trees, which it carries 
down from the interior of the Yokul. 

** The position and origin of this Yokul are quite peculiar. It is not so much a 
mountain, as an immense field of ice, about twenty miles in length, fifteen in breadth, 
and rising, at its greatest elevation, to the height of about four hundred feet above 
the level of the sand. The whole of the space it occupies has originally been a 
beautiful and fertile plain, which continued to be inhabited for several centuries after 
the occupation of the island ; but was desolated in the dire catastrophe that happen- 
ed in the fourteenth century, when not fewer than siz volcanoes were in action at 
the same time, and poured inconceivable destruction to the distance of near a hun- 
dred miles along the coast. While the snow-mountains, in the interior, have been 
discharging their waters through this level tract, vast masses of ice must have been 
carried down by the floods, some of which, being arrested in their progress, have 
settled on the plain, and, obstructing the pieces which followed, they have gradually 
accumulated, till, at last, the fresh masses that were carried to either side by the 
current, have reached the adjacent mountains, and the water, not having any other 
passage, has forced its way through the chasms in the ice, and formed channels, 
which, with more or less variation, it may have filled to the present period. 

** All along the margin, and a considerable way back, were deep indentations, 
and, in some places, chasms of an immense size, that penetrated farther than the 
eye could reach, and in which I could hear the distant dashing of the water as it 
fell from the surface of the Yokul. The margin consisted, for the most part, of 
large flat pieces of ice lying in all directions: sometimes it was as perpendic- 
ular as a wall; at others, the ice lay horizontally, forming vast crystal 
grottoes; and what particularly struck me, was a number of small cavities 
and cells, in such parts of the surface of the ice as were not exposed to the 
sun, which were filled with the most beautiful pyramidic crystals, from a quar- 
ter of an inch to an inch and a half in diameter. In some places, the interior of 
the grottoes was completely studded with these crystal groups ,sparkling with a daz- 
zling lustre, and assuming various hues, according as they were more or iess ex- 
posed to the light. 

*¢ About one o’clock, we arrived at the usual channel of the river, which lay at 
least ten feet below the general surface of the sand; and were surprised to find 
that, as far as we could see, there was not the least appearance of water. The 
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guide was the more alarmed at this, as, how much soever the river had shifted its 
course each summer, it was always distinctly visible from this spot; and only eight 
days before, when a Danish gentleman passed this way, it had flowed in the chan- 
nel before us. Having descended into this channel, and proceeded to some distance, 
the guide averred, that the river had entirely disappeared ; and, looking at me, told 
me, se ously, he betieved I was endowed with a superior degree of good fortune to 
any other traveller that had ever passed this way. Urging him to proceed with me 
a litile farther, till we should learn ‘he certainty of the matter, we had not rode a 
quarter of a mile, ere we were convinced, by its tumultuous roar, and the height 
of its breakers, that the river not only existed, but was as impetuous and danger- 
ous as ever. The nearer we approached it, the more formidable it appeared ; and 
I certainly would not have had the courage to attempt fording it, had it not been for 
the confidence inspired by the following lines of the Hebrew bard : 


** Jehovah ! the floods lift up, 
** The floods lift up their voice ; 
** The floods lift up their waves. 


“* Than the voice of many waters, 
** Mightier than ihe breakers of the sea, 
“* Mighty on high is Jehovah.”? Psalm xciii. 3, 4. 


** Crossing several inferior branches, we gained a sand-bank, past which the prin- 
cipal stream was rolled ; but the current was so impetuous, and the huge shoals of 
ice that were hurled along seemed so difficult to be avoided, that our guide deem- 
ed it more advisable to attempt the passage of the Yokul itself, directly above the 
egress of the river, Though rarely practicable by horses, it is seldom the Yokul 
may not be crossed on foot; and it is only in this way that sheep can be conveyed 
to the opposite side. Leaving his horse, therefure, he climbed up among the cavi- 
ties and walls of ice, in order to look for a passage, but the fissures and chasms were 
so tremendous, that he was cbliged to desist from the perilous attempt. The source 
of the river was only two stone casts from us, whence the water boiled and raved 
to a most furious degree, now rising and now subsiding, yet constantly carrying out 
with itimmense fragments of ice, which it swept along to the sea. 

** On the return of our guide, we rode a little farther down, and as there was no 
other alternative, we entered the stream; the guide going first with his long pole, 
in order to probe the bottom, my servant and the haggage horses following after, 
while I myself brought up the rear. Having got so deep that the water had no long- 
er a free passage between our horses’ legs, it rose like a wave against their sides, 
and the current being strong and rapid, threatened to sweep us all before it. As 
the guide’s horse was not strong, he was very nearly borne down; the baggage- 
horses were alsoswung roynd, and my own, though possessing more strength than 
any of them, when he found the current getting toostrong for him, threw himself 
against the stream side, and almost precipitated me into the flood. Owing tothe sud- 
denness with which he assumed this position, I was apprehensive that the stream 
had carried his feet out from below him; but I soon found it wasa natural instinct 
in the animal, prompting him to recline with all his weight against the impetuosity 
of the water; and balancing myself as well as I could, I sat in great suspense till 
he brought me to the opposite bank. Nor did our dangers terminate here. We 
had still several branches to ford, scarcely less furious than that we had crossed ; 
and I had not gained one of the banks two minutes, when a huge piece of ice, at 
least thirty feet square, was carried past me with resistless force. The foaming 
o! the flood, the crashing of the stones hurled against one another at the bottom, 
and the masses of ice which, arrested in their course by some large stones, caus- 
ed the water to dash over them with fury, produced altogether an effect on the 
mind never to be obliterated. 

** Having reached the opposite side of the river in safety, we all took off our hats, 
and returned thanks to the God of our lives for his kind care and protecting mer- 
cy, of which he had afforded us so signal an experience on this occasion.” 


Volcanoes and glaciers may be, from description, familiar things, but these 
mountains of fire and hills of snow, are, in Iceland, so forcibly and awfully 
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contrasted, as to give new, fearful and almost felt images of grandeur and gloom. 
The Island seems a complete chaos, where all the elements are not only at 
liberty to work their pleasure, but are, each and all, warring for the mastery ; 
and yet they have not communicated their turbulence to the character of the 
inhabitants. ‘The calm, Christian contentment with their lot, evinced by this 
people, their honesty, hospitality, and warm-hearted affection, prove the 


falsehood of the poetic apothegm, 
‘¢ The cold in clime are cold in blood.”’ 


We should like to give some of the sublime descriptions, with which this 
work abounds, of eruptions, floods, &c., but the character of the inhabitants 
is the moral charm of the book, and what we are sure will most interest our 


readers. The following traits need no eulogium. 


«* About eight o’clock in the evening we arrived at Hnappavellir, so called from the 
Yoku! that beetles over it at a great height, in which there is a large round black 
spot, like a knap or button, forming a striking contrast to the whiteness of the snow, 
It con-ists of two farms, which are situated close together ; and, as I pi ched my 
tent between them, the inhabitants seemed to dispute with each ether to whom the 
right of hospitality ought to belong, bringing me large dishes of excelient cream, 
and, what I had not before observed in the east country, begying | would excuse 
them if I did not find it so polished as 1 might wish. ‘The prospect of obtaiuing 
copies of the Bible gave them great joy: for there were none in the vicinity, and 
some of them had not so much as ever seen the precious volume. Scanty and pre- 
carious, therefore, as the pittance is which nature affords them, the famine they la- 
bor under is not so much a famine of bread, or a thirst for water, asa famine of 
the words of the Lord. 

** Before leaving this station, I was furnished with a new proof of the disinterest- 
edness of Icelandic hospitality. As my horses now began to get very fitigued from 
the length and nature of the journey, it became necessary for me to have them ex- 
changed ; and mentioning the circumstance to one of the peasants, he instantly track- 
ed a strong fresh horse against one of my lean ones, without so much as expceting 
a single shilling to the bargain. ‘This the natives regard as a duty they are indis- 
pensably bound to discharge towards travel!ers who may stand in need of their as- 
sistance in this way. 

* * * * * 


*« There being no parish schools, nor indeed any private establishments for the in- 
struction of youth in Iceland, their mental culture depends entirely on the disposi- 
tion and abilities of the parents. In general, however, neither of these is wanting ; 
for the natives of this island are endowed with an excellen! natura’ understanding ; 
and their sense of national honor, generated by their familiar sequaintanee with the 
character and deeds of their forefathers, spurs them to emulation, independent of 
the still more powerful inducement arising from the necessity and importance of re- 
ligious knowledge. The children are taught their letters, either by the mother, or 
some other female ; and when they have made some progre-s in reading, they are 
taught writing and arithmetic by the father. Every clergyman is bound to visit the 
different families in his parish twice or thrice a year, on white: cecasions he cate. 
chises both young and old; but the exercise ts attended to chiefly with a reference 
to the former, in order to ascertain what degree of knowledge they possess of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 

‘© These are all the means of instruction which the great bulk of the Icelandie 
youth enjoy ; nevertheless, the love of knowledge, superinduced by the Comestie 
habits of those who are their superiors in point of age and mental acqu:rements, of- 
ten prompts them to build, of their own «ceord, on the foundation that has thug 
been laid ; and I have frequently been astonished at the familiarity with which ma- 
ny of these self-taught peasants have discoursed on subjects, which, in other coun. 
tries, we should expect to hear started by those only who fill the professor’s chair, 
or who have otherwise devoted their lives to the study of science.” 
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** About six o’clock in the evening we reached the church and parsonage of Saur- 
ba, on the northern shore of the Hvolsfiord, where we were made cordially welcome 
by the incumbent, an aged man of seventy-four. To whatever part of this surpris- 
in: island the traveller may turn, he is sure to meet with some phenomenon or other, 
either of a physical or moral nature. Here, at a small farm capable on!y of afford- 
ing pasture to a few sheep and cattle, and with a stipend of about thirty rix dollars 
per annum, I was not a little astonished to find a man who had read more of his 
Hebrew Bible than hundreds of the more opulent clergy in Great Britain. Nor is 
it less surprising, that he had already gained his sixtieth year ere he entertained 
any idea of studying the original language of the Old Testament. He was induced 
to commence this study with the view of satisfying his own mind in regard to the 
true sense of Scripture, being convinced, that this was the only way in which he 
could deter mine whether the translation given in the Icelandic, or that contained in 
the Danish Bible, was the most consonant to the original. Having, through the 
kindness of Bishop Vidalin, been provided with a small Hebrew Grammer, the ex- 
cellent large-lettered edition of the Hebrew Bible by Opitius, and Simonis’ Hebrew 
Lexicon, he applied with ardor to his task, and was able in a short time to read the 
historical books with ease. The Psalms next claimed his attention ; and he is now 
able, with the assistance of the lexicon, to resolve even the most intricate parts of 
the Hebrew text to his own satisfaction and edification. He has also written out 
beautiful alphabets of the Syriac and Arabic languages, and composed a pretty ex- 
tensive glossary in Latin, English, French, and German. As he hears with diffi- 
culty, it was impossible for me to converse much with him; but he soon took occa- 
sion to express his happiness at the supply of Bibles that had been sent to his coun- 
trymen, and rejoiced:to hear of the progress of true religion in different parts of the 
world. 

** Having taken leave of the Bishop, and the rest of the public authorities 
in Reykiavik, from all of whom I had experienced the kindest and most un- 
wearied attentions during my stay in Iceland, I embarked, on the 20th of August, 
ou board a Danish vessel, bound for Copenhagen. As we stood out from 
Reykiavik, and the land began to recede from my view, I was conscious of strong 
feelings of regret, which not even the anticipations necessarily connected with 
my return to the continent of Europe were able fully to repress. I was leaving 
an island, distinguished by its natural phenomena from every other spot on the sur- 
face of the globe, where I had been furnished with frequent opportunities of contem- 
plating and admiring some of the more sublime displays of the wisdom and power 
of God in the operations of nature. But what principally attached me to Iceland, 
was the exhibition of moral worth, and the strong features of superior intellectual 
abilities, which had so often attracted my notice during the period of my inter- 
course with its inhabitants. My thoughts were also directed to the effects which 
were likely to result from my visit. I had circulated extensively among them that 
blessed Book, which is able to make them wise unto salvation, through faith in Je- 
sus Christ ; which alone contains an authenticated, complete, and most satisfactory 
revelation of the character, purposes, and will of the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse ; and directs the guiity sons of Adam to the only possible way in which they 
can obtain true and lasting felicity. And while I reflected on the responsibility 
which attaches to the situation of such as are favored with this revelation, and the 
aggravated guilt and condemnation of those who receive not the truth in the love of 
it that they may be saved, my earnest prayer for the Icelanders was, that they might 
have grace communicated to them from above, to enable them suitably to improve 
the inestimable privilege which had been conferred upon them.”’ 


Tue Pastime or LEARNING, with Sketches of Rural Scenes. Bos- 
ton ; Cotton and Barnard, pp. 260. May-day is close at hand, and al! our 
fair readers are doubtless anticipating the Maying—the early walk—the bright 
morning —the beautiful flowers, fresh gathered and fragrant ; but the names— 


~ and the qualities of the plants—would it not be a gratification to know these ? 


The “ Pastime of Learning’’ very opportunely comes to our aid this season; 
and we hope all our young friends will improve it. It is a pleasant and useful 
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work, designed not so much to give a knowledge of Botany, as a taste for 
that delightful study. It was written by a lady, a mother we presume, and 
she deserves much commendation for this successful effort to improve and 
refine the minds and hearts of the young. The volume is handsomely exe- 
cuted, and contains four plates of colored flowers and leaves ; it is worthy to 
be called the Wreath of Spring. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Spirit of the Annuals for 1831. Philadelphia, E. Littell, 12mo. pp. 467. 

Lives of Remarkable Youth of both Sexes. Philadelphia, E. Littell, 12mo. 

. 222. 
Prhe Shortest Way to end Disputes about Religion. By the Rev. Robt.: 
Manning. Boston, Wm. Smith, pp. 292. 

Thoughts on Penitentiaries and Prison Discipline. By M. Carey. Philadel- 
phia, pp. 76. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Design of Music. Boston: Marsh,Capen 
& Lyon. 

Stadies and Stories. By Mary Lovechild. Boston: Carter, Hendee & 
Babcock. 

Spiritual Mirror. Newburyport: Charles Whipple. 

The Duty and Progress in the Christian Calling: a New Year’s Sermon. 
By 8S. F. Dimmick. Newbury port : Charles Whipple. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


Travels in Malta and Sicily. With a Descriptive Sketch of Gibraltar, in 
1827. By Rev. Andrew Bigelow, author of ‘ Leaves from a Journal, or 
Sketches of Rambles in North Britain and Ireland,’ 1 vol. 8vo. With plates. 

Arithmetic and Algebraic Problems and Formule. ‘Translated from the 
last German Edition of Meier Hirsch, and adapted to the Use of American 
Students. In1 vol.12mo. By F. J. Grund, author of ‘ A Treatise on Plane 
and Solid Geometry.’ 

Sarah and her Cousins, or, Goodness better than Knowledge. By the author 
of * The Sandfords, or Home Scenes.’ 

Scientific Tracts, designed for Instruction and Entertainment, and adapted to 
Schools, Lyceums and Families. Conducted by Josiah Holbrook and others. 


ERRATA. 


Page 98, line 22, for ‘* fairies wrapping themselves in flowers’’ read “fue 
ries wrapping themselves in flames.’’ Page 105, line 15, for ** Condemns 
not’’ read ** Consumes not.’? Page 125, line 2 from the bottom, for “ olla 
podriga’’ read olla podrida.”’ 
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190 Lightly here. 


LIGHTLY HARB, 


Cansonette. 


THE WORDS BY W. BALL Esqr. ARRANGED BY J. MOSCHELES. 
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2 
All the sweets that Heaven 
Can on Earth bestow, 
Here—Oh! here be given, 
Here commingling grow. 
Where a look hath blest me, 
answ’ring sigh, 
nd a hope possess’d me, 
Empires could not buy. 


3 
Lo! my Heart—The bower, 


Where the lov’d one stray’d, 


Night seems loth to cower 


Vhere such radiance play’d. 


Rest thee here—Oh! never, 
Never more to flee! 

This sweet spot, forever, 
Is all the world to thee 
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